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The Club Website & home page are up & functioning again! 


N.B. New address ... 
GFNC Web page http://nome.vicnet.au/~gfnc/ 
No email address please use email addresses of committee members on the back page 
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CLUB EXCURSION — 17 FEBRUARY 2002 


MELBA GULLY, MOONLIGHT HEAD, MUTTONBIRD ISLAND AND SHERBROOKE RIVER 


LEADERS Trevor Pescott and Bernie Franke 

TIMETABLE 

9.00 am Leave from Clairaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont.. 
Travel via Colac, Gellibrand to Lavers Hill. Continue towards Port Campbell for 2 km to the Melba Gully 
turnoff, then left to the carpark. 

11.00 am Morning tea, walk in Melba Gully. Toilets. 

12 noon Continue along Great Ocean Road towards Port Campbell 
for about 15 km to the Moonlight Head/Gable/Wreck Beach turnoff to the left. There is a rather rough 
gravel road for about 5 km to the carpark. The beach is reached via a short walk from the carpark then 
down 380 steps. (An alternative walk is to The Gable lookout.) 
The tide may be rather high, so our time here will depend on beach access. 
Lunch stop (there are no toilets here) 

1.30 pm Return to the Great Ocean Road and on to Princetown for a half-hour birding, then continue to the Loch 
Ard carpark where we will spend time walking down to Sherbrooke River and elsewhere on the cliffs. 
This is a remarkably beautiful place but there are likely to be 1,000s of tourists!! 

From now on, you can make a couple of choices: 
Linger till about 9.30 pm to look for Muttonbirds. 
Return to see the glow-worms at Melba Gully after dark. 
Go back to Geelong before evening sets in. 


So - bring lunch and tea, all your personal gear, sunscreen, hat, and jacket (the cliffs could be cold after sunset.) 
The round trip is approximately 420 km. 


Graeme Tribe has arrange for a bus, so contact him or Dick Southcombe to get your name on the list. 


NEWS BITES and NOTICES 


Our Internet Web page is up and running again thanks to Ade Foster and also Andrew Bishop, the 
Environment Officer at Golden Plains Shire, who suggested that we look at Vicnet, who offer free home pages 
to Victorian community groups. It is as follows: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ (The site will eventually be 
accessible on search engines by typing in ‘GFNC’ or ‘Jerringot’ or ‘Field Naturalist Clubs’ etc.) 

Clean Up Australia Day will be on again, 3rd March, please consider coming down to Jerringot Bird Hide 
between 9.00 am and noon and cleaning up the area that this Club is responsible for. 

Environment Expo will be held this year in June. We need helpers, HELP. 

A ‘Vision for the Future’ of the Otway National Park will be launched on Sunday 24 February at Triplet Falls 
from 3.00 pm. There will be music and guest speakers; bring a picnic and join in. For further details contact 
Trevor on 5243 4368 or Geelong Environment Council 0417 100 206. 

Don't forget that the AGM is coming up in April. Please, please consider nominating for the Committee and/ 
or as a representative on various groups or committees. If you already are, could you let us know if you are 
willing to continue doing so. 

Group leaders are being asked to give Alison their program for the year so that she can finalise the GFNC 
program. 

Eddie Walker from Workers for Wetlands (and GFNC member) has more fascinating records of phenomenal 
breeding by ducks in the Geelong region. 


Our speaker tonight will be Ron Waters. 
His subject is Reptiles and their Habitat. 


Ron works for the Department of Natural 
Resources. 


For more notices see 
pages 3; 8, 9,13 & 14 
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OUT AND ABOUT 


Summer holidays are a great 
time for beachcombing, even in a 
summer as erratic as the present 
one. 


In New South Wales, at Edrom 
beach, now overlooked by the 
woodchip mill, we found shells 
with lovely names—delicate white 
Angel's. Wings, Pink Butterfly 
shells, Frilled Venus, Orange 
Jingle Shells and the 10 cm long, 
narrow Chinaman’s Fingernail. 
They are all bivalve molluscs. A 
living Fingernail Solen correctus 
can burrow downwards in soft 
sand faster than a person can dig. 


At the edge of the water | picked 

_up a waterlogged large grey moth, 
a Wood Moth, | think. It had a 
heavy white-banded body and 
large triangular wings. It may have 
been Endoxyla eucalypti. Wood 
Moth larvae tunnel in trees or the 
roots of trees, sometimes in the 
ground. The Central Australian 
species are the well-known 
witchetty grubs. 


At Eden the sea washed up a 
seahorse, one of those beautiful, 
intriguing creatures that have so 
fascinated people that they have 
been used as charms, ornaments 
and even the carved figurehead on 
Captain Cook’s ship Endeavour. 


Seahorses are encased in hard 
bony armour arranged in a series 
of rings, and have a prehensile 
tail, that lacks a fin, so they are 
slow swimmers, although they can 
move both backwards and 
forwards by undulating the dorsal 
and anal fins. You can identify 
seahorses by the number of trunk 
and body rings and by the shape 
of the coronet on the top of the 
head. Their eyes are binocular and 
can swivel independently. Their 
tails are prehensile and their gills 
look like a bunch of grapes. They 
have no teeth or stomach. Their 
diet consists of small crustaceans, 
which they suck up the long tube- 
like snout. They can change colour 
according to their surroundings, 
what they have eaten or as part of 
ritual behaviour. 


a ŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮŮĖŮĖĖMM 


... Valda Dedman 


My seahorse was Hippocampus 
abdominalis, the Big Belly 
Seahorse, but not a pregnant 
male. Seahorses have got the 
right idea about reproduction. After 
a lengthy courtship, the female 
places her eggs in the male's 
pouch (marsupium) where he 
fertilizes them. After they hatch, he 
secretes a ‘placental’ fluid to 
nourish them within the pouch. 
Pregnancy lasts for two to six 
weeks, depending on species. The 
male goes into a difficult labour 
lasting up to two days, and gives 
birth to 20 to 1500 young, usually 
in the hours before dawn, often 
when the moon is full or very new 
(that is, when the tides are 
highest). He becomes pregnant 
again almost immediately. 


Seahorse couples usually remain 
faithful throughout life. If one of a 
couple is fished, its partner stops 
reproducing for a long time. 
Because density is low, it may 
take a widow many months to find 
another partner. 


In a study of White’s Seahorse in 
Sydney Harbour, Amanda Vincent 
found that each morning the 
female would visit her partner at 
first light. Their colours would 
become brighter and then the two 
would perform a ritual dance, 
circling first like merry-go-round 
horses with their tails clasping a 
fixed object, then holding each 
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other's tail and moving in parallel 
across the bottom. The Big Belly 
Seahorse, however, may take 
eggs from more than one female 
and do not appear to have the 
same pair bonding or greeting. 


Compared to fishes, seahorse 
reproduction rates are low, only 
about 1000 a year, compared to 
200,000 for pelagic fishes. This 
means recovery rates after 
overfishing are also low. A belief in 
their powers as an aphrodisiac 
and in medicine has led almost to 
extinction in Asian waters. There is 
a project in the Philippines to save 
the seahorse. And some are bred 
in captivity for the market. 


Since the end of November the 
commonest butterfly around here 
has been the Cabbage White, a 
butterfly that did not even appear 
in Museum of Victoria records until 
1929, when only one was Officially 
recorded. Another was captured in 
Footscray in 1933, a larger 
number hatched at Moe in 1937- 
38 and by March 1939 they were 
well established in Melbourne. 
Now you see them everywhere. 
Their spread was amazingly 
swift - Tasmania in 1940, to 
Queensland by 1943. A factor 
contributing to their recent 
increase would probably be the 
fields of canola, and the 
widespread brassica weeds — wild 
turnip and the like — not to mention 
my nasturtiums. As well, the 
Cabbage White has no natural 
enemies here. 


The Common Brown, endemic to 
Australia, has always been 
common throughout the south- 
east and south-west, and this year 
seems particularly abundant 
locally. Although they love the sun, 
| saw them flying across Switch 
Road in heavy rain in early 
December. Males appear before 
females, which often aestivate 
after mating, seeking out cool 
gullies, the shade of fallen trees, 
or burrows in the ground. They 
may wait four months until the 
temperature falls below 20° before 
laying their eggs singly among 
grasses, usually timing the laying 
to the autumn rains, which 
produce green shoots for the 
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larvae. This year has been unusual 
and they may have laid early. If a 
hot spell is yet to come, it will be 
interesting to see if females fly late 
after males have died. Common 
Browns usually flutter in their 
hundreds all summer long in the 
Ocean Grove Nature reserve. 


A female usually only mates once, 
and then does her best to 
discourage males. She may glide 
slowly with wings open until the 
male gives up. If he still chases 
her, she may settle abruptly with 
folded wings and if that doesn’t put 
him off, she may fly high again and 
again until he finally goes away. 


By the way, | didn’t see many 
Bogong Moths Agrotis infusa in 


migration. Their larvae are 
cutworms, pests of agricultural 
pasture, and the fat adults, 
sleeping away the summer in cool 
mountain caves, provided rich 
feast food for aborigines in bygone 
days. [Plenty of them at Mt Buffalo. 
Ed.] 
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A large and beautiful pale green 
spider with long thin brown legs 
turned up in the car. Far too big for 
a flower spider or a jumping spider, 
it could easily climb up the inside 
of the glass jar where we put it for 
observation. Then we noticed the 
badge underneath the abdomen. 
That made it a juvenile Badge 
Spider, one of the huntsman 
spiders, Olios sp. We watched it 
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clean its feet, putting them one by 
one up to its mouth and palps. The 
claw brushes (scopula) on its tarsi 
(final leg segments) acted as 
suction cups to help it climb steep. 
slippery surfaces. 


This spider was not your typical 
huntsman. Its carapace was dome 
shaped and its rounded abdomen 
ended in a point. Its legs raised it 
above the ground rather than 
keeping it flat to the surface. The 
badge was black, burnt sienna and 
white and its two rows of four eyes 
were separated by a white band. 
When the spider was released, it 
was very active and we took care, 
because some of the badge 
spiders are very venomous. 


Geelong this year on their annual 


PLANT GROUP REPORT 


An Account of our December Breakup 
Excursion 


...Dick Southcombe 


A short walk through stunted stringybarks and 
wattles near Urquharts Bluff upper carpark, a brief 
venture into the adjoining heathland — both habitats 
displayed many plants responding floristically to the 
late Spring — a slightly longer period at Sunnymeade 
Beach Lookout viewing the windswept heath we had 
hoped to explore and a much longer session chatting 
and enjoying a picnic tea — including pavlova — whilst 
sheltering in coastal scrub from a very cold southerly 
wind. 


Quite pleased and somewhat similar to a previous 
Breakup at Urquharts Bluff. On that occasion we were 
caught in a very heavy downpour, the tracks turned to 
mud, our cars were a mess, but we enjoyed our picnic 
tea whilst drying out in a friend’s home at Aireys Inlet. 
The Rufous Bristlebird which our friends regularly see 
were also sheltering. 


We are looking forward to our next Breakup excursion 
at Urquharts Bluff and will let you know when it is on. 


Meanwhile, join us on Tuesday 12th to discuss 
and study some of our coastal plants. 


Welcome to new member 


Mrs Patience Bennett 


We wish her a long and enjoyable 
association with the Club 


> 
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Many thanks to Valda Dedman 
For compiling & editing the November 
issue of the Geelong Naturalist while I 


moved my Mother to- Alice Springs! 
Claire Greenwell 


Traps for Young Players 


.. John James 


Barwon Downs 


Recently, in the Grampians, | saw my first 


Mistletoebird’s nest. It was hanging in a small eucalypt 
and was about 2 metres above the ground. 


Two things impressed me that day. The first was the 
beauty of the nest, so tiny, with a side entrance, so 
beautifully constructed. The second was the deductive 
powers of my fellow bird watcher, who discovered it. He 
had little to go on, just the brief glimpse of a male and a 
female Mistletoebird, | don’t think either of them were 
carrying food. He just said ‘I think there’s a nest in there,’ 
and there was! 


Today, observing our kelpie dog being scolded by a 
family of wrens, in the shrubbery near our back door, | 
thought | would do a little detective work myself, and 
reached into the low bush to look for a nest, and got the 
surprise of my life. It seems the kelpie was rather more 
interested in a very cross Tiger Snake, which had been 
discovered by the wrens in the act of robbing their nest. 
My hand stopped about 600 mm from him. The snake 
took off under the garage and life returned to normal for 
the wrens and the dog, but not for me. | think it took 
about 2 hours for my pulse to return to normal. Fools 
rush in. 
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FEBRUARY DIARY 


fF ree Light Shows; Sea Stars’ 
Woes; Crakes, Wasps, and Rails; 
A Bird in the Hand; Barwon’s 
Birds; Wander Time; Travels 
around Corangamite. 


8.02.01 Newtown 

Tonight we were to see the 
Russian space station Mir, 
launched in 1986, pass over our 
part of the world. This aged 
station will be put to rest 
somewhere in the Pacific Ocean. 

Just before viewing time, one of 
those summer thunderstorms 
passed over us and thwarted our 
plans. 

Instead of Mir, we had Nature 
displaying its awesome power — 
thunder, chain lightning forking: its 
way to earth, and illuminating, 
momentarily, the clouds around, 
and the product of distant storms, 
sheet lightning seeming to fill the 
sky and bathe the neighbourhood, 
for the briefest of moments, in soft 
light. j 

We had to wait. Next night we 
saw Mir arcing across the sky and 
we, on the waterfront, listening to a 
concert orchestra — a memorable 
conjunction! 


8.02.01 The Age 
‘Thousands of native sea stars 


have been left to die on boat 
ramps and piers around Port 
Phillip Bay after being removed 
from the water by well-meaning 
Victorians who mistook them for 
the exotic pest, the Northern 
Pacific Sea Star.’ 


10.02.01 Jerringot 
We had just put up 40+ Latham’s 


Snipe to add to the annual Wader 
Count when we were stopped in 
our tracks by the sight of a large 
wasp dragging a spider across the 
path in front of us. 


It was an impressive looking 


Spider-hunting Wasp with bold 
shiny black and _ orange/yellow 
markings. The grey spider was as 
large as a Huntsman, but bulkier — 
probably a Wolf Spider. The wasp 
was about 3 cm in length but 
looked much larger. 

The wasp rested several times 


...Joe Hubbard 


during which the paralysed spider 
was released from its mandibles. 

Eventually the spider was 
dragged into a burrow concealed 
beneath some debris. 

‘Crakes, wasps and rails,’ 
observed Craig Morley, ‘What a 
great headline for an article!’ 

We saw them all at Jerringot! 


17.02.01 Newtown 

Early morning two Scrubwrens 
moved through the garden. Didn't 
stay around. 

Heard the call of a Spotted 
Pardalote then a Mistletoebird. 

Little Ravens are mucking about 
in the trees after an absence of a 
couple of months. 

Keeping an eye out for Grey 
Butcherbirds — they seem to be 
around this time of the year. 

Found a Silvereye near the back 
windows — probably flew into one — 
put it in a safer place — 20 minutes 
later — gone! 

A bird in the hand — what a lovely 
bit of work — so tiny, light, fragile 
looking, delicate — yet so resilient. 


18.02.01 Barwon Rises 

Afternoon walk upstream from 
Queens Park Bridge. Little 
wetland at beginning of walk, 
always looking dirty and on the 
nose, had 11 Grey Teal, some 
swimming, others resting on logs. 

Seemed to be mostly 
immatures — probably a nesting 
site handy. Old tree leaning over 
pond may have some good 
hollows. Of course, there could be 
old rabbit burrows in the Tangled 
Lignum. 

Other birds! Great Black 
Cormorant, flying upstream, Little 
Black Cormorant sitting on a dead 
branch over the water, not a 
feather out of place, and a low 
flying Brown Goshawk which set 
off alarm calls from the tribe of 
White-plumed Honeyeaters which 
has laid claim to this part of the 
river. 

Kept an eye out for Darter. Earlier 
this month noticed one resting on a 
log under trees just downstream 
from the Princes Bridge. It was not 
at all fazed by the rowing crews 
and loud coaches. 
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20.02.01 Newtown 

Dennis Greenwell had brought 
over the Swan Plant seeds — Val 
planted them — and last Spring 
they were small shrubs waiting for 
the Wanderer Butterflies. 

This evening one appeared 
briefly, fluttered around the one 
area where there wasn’t a Swan 
Plant, and then disappeared over 
the fence. 

21.02.01 
Early morning saw one — had gone 
by the time | got outside. 

As far as | know, the Wanderers 
depend upon introduced 
Milkweeds. 


26.02.01 Lake Corangamite 
Mid-morning — cool, sunny, calm 


conditions — northern section of 
lake — wader count. 

Water had retreated leaving 
extensive mudflats where we 
found the prints of Brolgas. (Saw 
4 at Lake Weering and some Cape 
Barren Geese.) 

‘Could be Lake Eyre’ said Gordon 
McCarthy looking around at the 
flats, distant water and hazy 
horizons. 

In some places, reflected in the 
still waters, were salt encrusted 
rock formations, like white coral. 
We had to stop to take in the 
beauty of each. 

These areas, and nearby flats, 
sheltered a few Stints and Red- 
Capped Plovers. In the 
shimmering distance was a line of 
80 Banded Stilts. 

Waders were scarce but the other 
group found 1000 Stints out from 
Hawk's Nest Road. They also 
were lucky enough to sight two 
Black Falcons. 

As we drove around the lake we 
were intrigued by the changing 
colour of its water, from turquoise 
to a fresh grass-green on the 
western side — so like grass that | 
was convinced vegetation had 
covered the mudflats. 

From Leslie Manor we checked 
the shoreline. for waders but all we 
found was a Singing Bushlark. 

Cup of tea overlooking Lake 
Rosine — another colour change — 
deep blue — almost grey. 


Well here’s to a happier ‘02. You 
know what | mean! 


Cheers! 


wy 
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A Closer Look at Saw-sedge 


...Dave King 


Unit 216/86 Church Street, 
Grovedale 3216 


Introduction 

At one stage the writer accidentally received a severe laceration when coming into contact with the leaf of a Saw-sedge 
plant. It consisted of a deep wound to the finger, much the same as would result from a finely honed knife edge. Thus out of 
interest, having a long time healthy respect for sedges, it was decided to take a closer look at sedge weaponry. The subject 
species chosen was Gahnia radula, Thatch Saw-sedge, family Cyperaceae, primarily because it is common in the Geelong 
Region. 


It is a well known fact that the treacherous nature of sedges and many grasses is due to the leaf, essentially the edge, 
possessing minute particles of silica, SiOz, Silica, the basic material for the manufacture of glass, has a hardness of 7 on the 
Mohs scale, making it an ideal abrasive material, whereby in early times, sedge leaves would be used for scouring purposes. 
Casual handling of the G.radula leaf readily indicates its abrasive qualities, and the prominent directional effect regarding the 
ease with which a finger can be slid up and down the leaf surface. Sliding is much more tractable when proceeding up the 
leaf than it is in the reverse direction. 


The disparate tractability is occasioned by a series of silica bodies or trichomes, in the shape of barbs, orientated such as to 
cause marked impedance in one direction. This is illustrated in Fig. 1A. It will be noted there are a close series of these 
trichomes along the leaf edge. 


Development 
The Saw-sedge is particularly well endowed with 


trichomes, as is shown in Fig. 1B. Each trichome n Leaf tip 

is produced from a cell in the epidermis. These Adaxial Micro trichomes Bath trichomes Sclerenchyma 

cells are supplied with elements from the terrestial A 

source via the roots and vascular system. Silica is BRS) OT pa aeh 

transported in the form of silicic acid and silica $ AE ON NAOT ed DT VT SAA a PUVAS 
TYR RAO AST LEN w 7] 

hydrates, (Bonnett, 1972). BETE T RN TETA 


All cell development is controlled by specific 


genes. Some genes act to designate what cell will i a ae 
become a trichome, subsequently other genes will Abaxial eUMste luis Vascular bundle 
expand the cell, whilst others will control the B (A) 


development of the silica hair or barb, and . 
orientation relative to the leaf, (Westhoff, 1998). 


Cells throughout the leaf tissue may contain silica 

deposits. These may be incorporated in the cell Vascular bundle 
wall or as particles within the cell lumen. Either by 
natural causes or fire, eventual death of leaves 
releases into the soil the silica bodies in their 
various forms. These particles are known as plant fair DX 
opals, (Bonnett, 1972). Naturally they are difficult trichomes eseen 
to see being microscopic, but may be separated SE 
out from the soil and viewed under a microscope. 
They range in size from 5 - 100 mm, and can be 
used forensically to determine the species of 
plant, such as in archeological work. ai: iE a Serna 


Phioem 


Sclerechyma 


0.5mm 


epidermis with 
micro trichomes (B) 


Fig. 1 Sections of G. radula taken at mid-point. (A) saggitall section 
(B) part cross-section i 
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BALYANG ROOSTING PROTOCOL 


.. Trevor Pescott 
14 Victoria Terrace, 
Belmont, 3216. 


Balyang Sanctuary in Newtown, Geelong, was built in the 1970s on part of the Barwon River flood plain. It 
features a large lake of open water in which is a horse-shoe-shaped island; this was planted with willows and River 
Red Gums, and some Moonah and other shrubs. 

It has become the overnight roost of over 800 Little Pied Cormorants and 200 Cattle Egrets — their numbers vary 
through the year — and some Little Black Cormorants. 


On 1 July 2001, | watched the arrival of the birds between 4.40 pm and 5.40 pm from the car park on the east side 

of the lake. Official sunset was 5.12 pm, a week after the winter solstice. Weather calm, 80% cloud cover. 

Cattle Egret 

4.50pm: About 60 arrive, circle low over the lake, then disappear. 

5.18pm: 20 arrive, a few land in the canopy of the eucalypts, but they are restless. Most continue to circle over 
the lake. 

5.33pm: 20 arrive, circle. 

5.35pm: More arrive, circle. 

5.37 pm: Circling birds begin to settle into eucalypt canopy. 

5.38pm: All egrets have settled. 

Little Pied Cormorant 

4.55pm: Sun is setting behind Highton hill. 

4.57pm: The first two arrive. 

5.01pm: More cormorants, about 20, land on the lake. 

5.11pm: Cormorants have been arriving singly or in small groups, all landing on the lake. Count 23. 

5.13 pm: More have arrived, and the first few have perched on tree roots and fallen branches, none in canopy. 

5.14pm: Now 90 on lake, few perched. 

5.20pm: There has been a steady stream of arrivals; they come in fast, zig-zagging on partly-closed wings to 
pitch onto the water. There are about 200 now. 

5.25pm: There are now about 400 on the lake north of the island, another 100-odd to the south. 

5.27pm: the birds appear motionless on the lake, their white fronts conspicuous in the failing light. They are 
facing the island and seem to be gradually drifting closer, an eerie sight. 

5.29pm: A few late arrivals land in the trees, not the lake, but there are still 400 or more on the water. 

5.32 pm: Suddenly the cormorants on the lake begin to move, taking off, circling, jostling for a place to land, 
settling into the tree-tops. 

5.35pm: Only 50 cormorants remain on the water. 

5.38pm: All cormorants roosting. 

Their departure from Balyang is also recorded. 

2 July 2001. Sunrise 7.36 am. Light fog over lake. 


Cattle Egret 
7.43am: First egrets are restless. 
7.15am: Increased egret movement. 


7.19am: Most suddenly become airborne; there are about 200, more than | realised. 
7.21am: Many re-settle in tree-tops, some keep circling, about 25 leave to the south-east. 
7.22am: Most have re-settled. 

7.23 am: Airborne again, circle, re-settle. 

7.24am: Most leave roost, heading east down the river valley. A few remain. 

7.34am: The last 40-odd airborne, circle then leave to the south-east. 

Little Pied Cormorants 

7.10am: Several in the air, most roosting. 

7.18 a.m: Another few birds leave. 

7.28am.: Most remain; 10 on the lake, the others in the trees. 

7.30am: They are leaving singly now, lifting off, circling to gain altitude, then flying east. 
7.35am: Can see about 260 still roosting. 

7.40am: Exodus continues, the birds streaming out singly, not in groups as they had arrived. 
7.45am: There are still over 100 birds in the trees. 

7.50am: The main departure is complete, the fog has lifted, there's a gold rim of the sun over the Newtown hill. 


Kk kk kk 


< 
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KNOW YOUR JERRINGOT PLANTS 
Curly Pondweed Potamogeton crispus 


... Valda Dedman 
69 North Valley Road Highton 3216 
dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 


At the end of November much of the southern swamp at Jerringot Wildlife Reserve appeared to be infested with a weed growth. 
However, upon further examination the plant growing so prolifically was found to be Potamogeton crispus, Curly Pondweed, 
which, when conditions are right, multiplies rapidly and somewhat invasively. After flowering it died down again and the wetland 
resumed its normal appearance. 


P. crispus is a rhizomatous perennial that flowers in spring and early summer. The plants grow about a metre tall and are usually 
totally submerged. It is only the stout, erect flower stems that rise about 70 mm above the surface of the water. They grow from 
the leaf axils in late spring and early summer. The flower spike has only a few flowers which are flask shaped. They are bi- 
sexual and have no petals. After pollination, the spikes become submerged and develop into clusters of hard nut-like fruits. The 
plant collected bore many of these clusters, each section of which had a pointed beak and was covered at the base with 
tubercules. 


The trailing flattened stems grow to more than four metres. The stalkless (sessile) leaves are distinctive, a translucent green with 
wavy margins, edged with tiny teeth (serrulate). They are up to 10 cm long and 0.5 — 1.5 cm wide. During summer and autumn 
the plants produce winter buds known as turions. These are hard and scaly modified leaves with broad strongly toothed bases. 
When the plant is mature they drop into the mud to overwinter and recommence growth in spring when the temperature reaches 
15°. Curly Pondweed will tolerate some salinity and is an important food for waterfowl. 


There are about 80 species of Potamogeton world wide. P. crispus’ grows throughout Australia and In New Zealand, Europe, 
Africa and Asia. It has been introduced into North America, where it is regarded as a pest plant. P.australiensis, Thin Pondweed, 
has a very limited distribution in Victoria. One of the known sites is in the Merrijig Creek, a tributary of Bream Creek, where it 
was collected in 1882-3, but it may now be extinct there. Floating Pondweed, P. tricarinatus, is widely spread and can be seen 
in the Barwon River near Baum’s Weir and in the Moorabool at Fyansford Common. It has two leaf forms. Those under the 
water are thin and translucent, sessile or almost so; those that float on the surface are thick and leathery, rounded (ovate to 
oblong) with long stems and up to 16 parallel veins. The flower spikes are long-stemmed with 12 to 20 tightly-clustered flowers 
that rise above the water surface. 


References 

Aston, H. (1973). Aquatic plants of Australia, Melbourne University Press, Parkville. 

Romanowski, N. (1992). Water & wetland plants for Southern Australia. Lothian, Port Melbourne. 

Sainty, G.R. & Jacobs, S.W. (1981). Waterplants of New South Wales. Water Resources Commission of NSW. 
Walsh, N.G. & Entwisle, T.J. (eds) (1994). Flora of Victoria. Inkata, Melbourne. 


Whole plants with immature flower heads. X.2 
Nut-like fruits on Jerringot plants x .5 

Fruiting carpel, showing tubercules.x 4 
Winter bud scale x1 

Minutely serrulate leaf x1 

Height of growth 


>~o 205M 


After Helen Aston and University of Florida 
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BARWON HEADS FESTIVAL of the SEA 


Friends of the Bluff are again organizing an exciting program of environment events and activities for 2002. 


These events are planned to provide an environment experience of the stunning array of coastal habitats at Barwon Heads — lakes 
and salt marsh, estuary and mangroves, tidal rockpools, woodlands, limestone cliffs and sand dunes. 


CONNECTIONS WITH THE SEA - an all day seminar discussing (coastal processes) planning and management issues and how 
the community can be involved. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 13" 8.45am—4.30pm 13" Beach SLSC 
Bookings essential. 


LAND SEA SKY -— a community slide night with three expert speakers providing a snapshot of Barwon Heads from the land, sea 
sky. 

WEDNESDAY MARCH 13" 7.30 pm Community Hall, Hitchcock Ave, Barwon Heads. 

No Bookings Required. 


SUSTAINABLE LIVING EXPO - a highlight of the Saturday Street Festival. This Expo aims to encourage the community to live 
sustainably and will provide information, referrals, demonstrations and services and products to be used in your family home — 
displays, speakers, theatre. 

SATURDAY MARCH 16" 10.00 am- 4.00 pm Community Hall, Hitchcock Ave, Barwon Heads. 

Any groups, companies or organisations wishing to exhibit at the Sustainable Living Expo please contact 

Greg Burgess Ph: 03 5254 3348 or email: gregburg@tpg.com.au or 

Antony Mangelsdorf email: tarant@sunet.com.au 


LAND SEA SKY EXPO - held on the Barwon Heads' foreshore. This expo will highlight the work and activities of local 
environment groups and management agencies — displays, theatre, food, music and heaps of vital information on our wonderful 
coast. 

SUNDAY MARCH 17" 10.00 am onwards Barwon Heads foreshore, Jetty Rd, Barwon heads. 


ENVIRO-ACTIVITIES — tons of great activities for the whole family —- canoe the mangroves, rockpool rambles, discover the coast 
by boat, plane or foot, cultural walks, discover the Bluff, bird watching and much more. 
Activities will run on SATURDAY and SUNDAY. Some activities require bookings. 


Celebrate the diversity of our spectacular coastal environment at the 
BARWON HEADS FESTIVAL of the SEA during SEAWEEK 2002 
MARCH 13" — 17" 
For all enquiries: 
Jon Duthie Brian Gibbons 
Ph. 5254 2626 5254 1262 


Iduthie@vtown.com.au antipodes_hort@iprimus.com.au 


Mammal Group Report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal trapping Bell's Beach 26-29 September 2001. 

Under conditions set out on our Permit No. 10001496, trapping was undertaken at Bell's Beach. 

Three cage and 18 Elliott Traps were used over three nights but only Black Rats Rattus rattus were caught. Apart 
from one Short-beaked Echidna Tachyglossus aculeatus, no native species were seen. 

This was a disappointing result, however it should not deter us from sampling adjacent areas in the future. 

Black Rats deny their name — one caught was pale grizzle ginger (a cat of the same colour would be a ‘pale 
marmalade’), with long black guard hairs over the back, and a cream belly. 


We meet each 5th Tuesday night (when these occur) at Clairvaux School Hall, 8.00pm. 

Future meeting dates are April 30, July 30, October 29. 

Trapping each second month i.e. February, April, June, August and October. 

Next outing: we have been invited to trap at Lizzie's and Shayne's Cape Otway Environment Education Centre. 
Location: 635 Cape Otway Lighthouse Road. 

Date: 21-24 February 2002 

We will set the traps on the Thursday 21st at about 6.00 pm and check each morning about 7.30 am. 

This is a bush camp so you will need all camping gear. 

Alternatively you may stay at Apollo Bay and commute! 

For more details, contact Trevor on Ph: 5243 4368, email: yaugher@pipeline.com.au 
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A Sharp-tailed Sandpiper Displaying at St Leonards Salt Lagoon 
in the Non-breeding Season 


... Marilyn Hewish 
97 Grey St., 
Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 3340 
On 27 December 2001, | was carrying out a bird survey at St Leonards Salt Lagoon (North of St Leonards on the 
Bellarine Peninsula). Almost the first birds | saw were 6 Sharp-tailed Sandpipers feeding on a sandy spit backed by 
flooded saltmarsh on the south-eastern shore of the lake. One of these birds appeared to be slightly larger, and was 
chasing the others repeatedly and displaying over about ten minutes. 


The bird adopted an upright stance, stretched up and arched its neck strongly, held its back feathers raised, cocked its 
tail over its back beyond the vertical, and drooped the wings on either side. It ran very fast in this posture as it chased 
the other birds. It held its bill open and uttered soft short whining sounds towards the bird being pursued. The bird 
being chased ran away swiftly, dodging and weaving and often pushing through dense saltmarsh and shrubs to 
escape. Only one bird was pursued each time, but | couldn't tell if it was same bird being chased repeatedly or different 
individuals. 


Although the displaying bird was clearly larger than the others, the size difference was not great and was only 
noticeable when the birds were side by side. The explanation for the observed size difference is that males are 
significantly larger and heavier than females (Higgins and Davies 1996). 


| considered the possibility that it was not actually a Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. Thoughts of Pectoral Sandpipers or even 
a Reeve flashed through my mind: momentary excitement but, in the end, wishful thinking. The bird was a typical 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper in every aspect of its plumage, colour and shape of bill, and leg colour. The back and wings 
were dark-brown with pale feather edges giving a scalloped appearance; the underparts pale grey-brown, with a pale 
brownish wash and a few dark speckles over the upper breast; the bill longish, dark-grey, and only very slightly 
downcurved; and the legs dull greenish-grey. Most importantly, the bird had a reddish-brown cap, the lower edge 
turning upwards so that the distinct white eyebrow-stripe became wider beyond the eye. | believe that this feature is 
distinctive for Sharp-tailed Sandpipers. No matter how closely | examined the bird, it refused to show the relatively 
small head and long neck of a Reeve, or the sharply cut-off brown bib of a Pectoral Sandpiper. 


Similar displays and chases between Sharp-tailed Sandpipers have been observed occasionally in the Australasian 
region during the non-breeding months (Higgins and Davies 1996). Other northern hemisphere waders also give 
displays out of season in their non-breeding quarters. In the Geelong region, this has been noted for Latham’s Snipe 
(Appleby 1997; McCarthy 2001): However, this was the first time that | had seen such a display. | found it to be 
fascinating, and a demonstration that | still have much to experience and learn about our common birds. 


References 
Appleby, C. (1997) ‘Display flight of the Japanese Snipe Gallinago hardwickii in the non-breeding grounds’. Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 32 No. 9, p. 5. 
Higgins, P.J. and Davies, S.J.J.F. (1996) Handbook of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds.,Vol. 3, Snipe to Pigeons, Oxford University 
Press, Melbourne. 
McCarthy, G. (2001) ‘Unusual behaviour of Latham’s Snipe at Jerringot’ Geelong Naturalist, Vol. 36 No. 10, p. 3. 
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ad Members and triends are invited to attend hi 
s the official opening of the interpretation boards s 
at Jerringot Wildlife Reserve, Belmont Common 
L LN 
P Thursday 7th February 2002 Pi 
: E 
hÀ 7.00 am Birds Before Breakfast Walk (Starts from the Bird Hide, Barwon Valley i Ag * 
® Golf Course Road off Barwon Heads Road.) 4 By hà 
Š 8.00am Breakfast (We need helpers, it will be cereal, fresh fruit, juice and coffee.) Eok LA 
ÆR 9.00 am Opening of the boards by Mr Bob Carraill, Chairman, Corangamite Catchment Authority. CNE N 
is Other local politicians will also be attending. N aå & 
6 Phone Valda 5243 2374 or Alison 5226 1087 ASAP if you can attend or help. se 
y SS 
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MOUNT BUFFALO CAMPOUT 
REPORT 
11-14 January 2002 


... Alison Watson 


The wind was icy and coats were 
necessary as eight of us set off on 
Saturday morning across the plain 
on the Dickson Falls Walk, a short 
walk that took many hours as we 
examined and identified small 
plants. We watched Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos that seemed to 
be young from the calls we were 
hearing as they fed among the 
Snow Gums. We found the first of 
many Alpine Pepper bushes 
Tasmannia xerophila and 
confirmed by tasting the leaf — 
very hot. Masses of beautiful 
Yellow Kunzea Kunzea muelleri 
carpeted areas between the rocks. 
An Alpine Grasshopper — shiny 
black with yellow spots and a red 
spot on its back was camouflaged 
in the grass until it moved. Lots of 
butterflies in the sun were difficult 
to identify, as they didn’t seem to 
stop — tiny red and orange 
skippers and white ones with black 
edges. There was evidence of 
little rain, the countryside was dry, 
some Snowgums did not look very 
healthy, and the sphagnum bogs 
beside the track were dry. We 
found clumps of Marsh-marigold 
plants Caltha introloba identified 
by the unusually shaped leaf but 
no flowers. Swathes of Candle- 
heath Richea continentis were just 
starting to flower and there were 
Scaly Buttons Leptorhynchos 
squamatus, and lots of buttercups, 
which we began to look at more 
closely when we realized there are 
a number of different species. 
Mountain Aciphyll, or Mountain 
Celery Aciphylla simplicifolia were 
scattered throughout, as well as 
lovely specimens of Yam Daisies, 
Australian Carraway Oreomyrrhis 
eriopoda, of which we tasted the 
seeds, and the Monkey Mint-bush 
Prosanthera monticola (prev. 
walteri) with its large, surprisingly 
difficult to see flowers. 


On the walk to the Chalet we 
found Common Bird-orchids 
Chiloglottis gunnii, lots of leaves 
and a few flowers just opening, 
and the other mint bushes — 
Round-leaf Mint Prostanthera 
rotundifolia, Victorian Christmas— 
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| bush Prostanthera lasianthos, and 


Alpine Mint-bush Prostanthera 
cuneata. Clumps of Pale Vanilla 
Lily's Arthropodium ` milleflorum 
were growing opportunistically in 
small hollows on rock faces. 


At sunset we climbed The Horn 
enjoying the newly completed 
track — much easier than years 
ago. The view was fantastic but 
the wind chill factor was difficult to 
endure despite the coats, thermals 
and balaclavas as we waited for 
the sun to go down — and this was 
summer! 


On Sunday we undertook the 
Long Plain track and some of us 
did a loop which took in Giants 
Causeway, Stanley Rocks and 
Drillhole rocks and back along the 
Long Plain. A good walk where we 
found the Royal Grevillea 
Grevillea victoriae with just a few 
flowers still out. Plants here on the 
south side of the hill seemed to 
flower later than other areas. The 
Mountain Tea-tree Leptospermum 
grandifolium was interesting, 
growing in large clumps which we 
discovered were always where the 
water ran down the hill from the 
sphagnum bogs. When you 
listened carefully the trickle of 
water could be heard. Under the 
tea trees it was cool and shady 
and there were a range of ferns 
growing here. Also on this walk 
we found a number of unusual 


- masses of black miniature insects 


which seemed to move as one 
across the path. [Identified at the 
Biodiversity Group Workshop as 
an Alpine form of Springtails or 
Collembola — moving soot! Ed.] 


.Birds were not very numerous 


during the weekend. A lyrebird 
was seen on the way up crossing 
the road, lots of ravens and 
Currawongs, rosellas, Flame 
Robins feeding young, Striated 
Pardalotes nesting in the largish 
holes in the bank at Lodge car- 
park, and a Spotted Pardalote 
seen at Lake Catani taking bark 
into small hole a under tree trunk. 
A single Gang-gang was observed 
on the Reservoir Rd feeding in the 
grass. The only raptor seen was a 
Nankeen Kestrel hovering over the 
ski runs, until on the way home a 
pair of Wedge-tailed Eagles were 
seen soaring over the Buffalo 
River Rd. 


February 2002 


Evidence of wombats was 
everywhere — scats and burrows. 
One large wombat completed his 
amble across the road late at night 
as we came to a stop and waited 
with the car lights off. An echidna 
was seen on the Chalet track. 


Accommodation at the Lodge was 
comfortable with few other people 
around to enjoy the views of the 
ski slopes, fish in the dam and a 
resident Copperhead snake. Lake 
Catani was a pleasant, attractive 
campsite with the currawongs and 
ravens making sure all campers 
rose early. 


The old-world charm of the Chalet 
was enjoyed as we dined with 
good food and good company on 
our last night. A very enjoyable 
weekend was had, leaving all of 
us wanting to return. So much to 
see and do, a picturesque place of 
outstanding natural beauty. 


Mount Buffalo Bird List 
Pacific Black Duck 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Welcome Swallow 

Pallid Cuckoo 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Lyrebird 

Grey Fantail 

Flame Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
White-browed Scrub-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Grey-backed Silvereye 
Eastern Spinebill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Crescent Honeyeater 

Red Wattlebird 

Australian Magpie (white-backed) 
Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 

Little Raven — 

Richard's Pipit 
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MT BUFFALO CAMPOUT 
11 —- 14 JANUARY 2002 
Plant List 


DICKSONS FALLS TRACK 


Tall Rice-flower 
Cascade Everlasting 
Yellow Kunzea 
Granite Buttercup 
Snow Aciphyll (‘celery’) 
Mountain Aciphyll 
(‘celery’) 

Australian Carraway 
Scaly Buttons 
Common Billy-buttons 
Daisy sp. (pale blue) 
Alpine Westringia 
Alpine Trachymene 
Forest Phebalium 
Alpine Oxylobium 
Monkey Mint-bush 


Ivy Goodenia 

Native Boronia 
Grass Trigger-plant 
Rosy Baekea 

Coral Heath 

Carpet Heath 

Prickly Starwort 
Large-leaf Daisy-bush 
Pale Vanilla Lily 
Thyme Guinea Flower 
Sticky Everlasting 
Tasman Flax Lily 
Hoary Sunray 

Yam Daisy 


Alpine Pepper 


LAKE CATANI TRACK 
Victorian 
Christmas-bush 

Round Leaf Mint-bush 
Alpine Mint-bush 


Pimelia ligustrina 
Helichrysum secundiflorum 
Kunzea muelleri 
Ranunculus graniticola 
Aciphylla glacialis 
Aciphylla simplicifolia 


Oreomyrrhis eriopoda 
Leptorhynchos squamatus 
Craspedia glauca 
Brachycome sp. 
Westringia senifolia 
Trachymene humilis 
Phebalium squamulosum 
Oxylobium alpestre 
Prostanthera monticola - 
(prev. walteri) 

Goodenia hederacea 
Boronia sp. 

Stylidium graminifolium 
Baekea ramosissima 
Epacris microphylla 
Pentachondra pumila 
Stellaria pungens 
Olearia megalophylla 
Arthropodium milleflorum 
Hibbertia serpyllifolia 
Ozothammus thyrsoideum 
Dianella tasmanica 
Leucochrysum albicans 
Microseris aff.lanceolata 
(prev.scapigera) 
Tasmannia xerophila 


Prostanthera lasianthios 


Prostanthera rotundifolia 
Prostanthera cuneata 


LONG PLAIN TRACK 


Showy Violet 

Tiny Violet 

Ivy-leaf Violet 

Snow Daisy 

Creamy Candles 
Alpine Water Fern 
Elderberry Panax 
Creeping Fan-flower 
Leafy Bossiaea 

Hop Bitter-pea 
Mountain Tea-tree 
Royal Grevillea 
Candle Heath 
Small-leaf Bramble 
Snow Gum 

Alpine Ash 

Mountain Club Moss 
Alpine Coral Fern 
Fireweed Groundsel 
Clustered Everlasting 
Common Bird-orchid 
Bidgee-Widgee 
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... Diana Primrose 


Viola betonicifolia 

Viola sieberiana 

Viola hederacea 
Brachycome nivalis 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Blechnum pennamarina 
Polyscias sambucifolius 
Scaevola hookeri 
Bossiaea foliosa 
Daviesia latifolia 
Leptospermum grandifolium 
Grevillea victoriae 
Richea continentis 
Rubus parvifolius 
Eucalyptus pauciflora 
Eucalyptus delegatensis 
Lycopodium fastigiatum 
Gleichenia alpina 
Senecio linearifolius 
Helichrysum semipapposum 
Chiloglottis gunnii 
Acaena anserinifolia 


SPECIES NOT IN FLOWER - BUT PLENTIFUL 


Alpine Wattle 


Acacia alpina 


Mountain Hickory Wattle Acacia obliquinervia 


Rusty Pods 

Alpine Marsh-marigold 
Mud Pratia 

Alpine Podolepis 


Hovea longifolia 
Caltha introloba 
Pratia surrepens 
Podolepis robusta 


Note: Plant identification was largely from The Alps in 
Flower by |. R. McCann (1996) 3rd ed. Vic. Nat. 
Parks Assoc.— some of the scientific names may 
have been subject to change. 
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Report on illustrated talk given at General Meeting on 
4 December 2001 by Gordon McCarthy on the subject of 


‘A visit to Croker Island, Bullo River and Mary 
River in Northern Territory’ 


ITINERARY and OBJECTIVES of 
VISIT 

The trip was made from late April 
to early May, which is at the end of 
the wet season. Gordon had joined 
his son, Glenn, who belongs to the 
tourist group ‘Angling 
Adventures’ [where he is known as 
‘Barra Mac’]. A week was spent at 
Croker Island, which was reached 
by a flight from Darwin via Cobourg 
Peninsula. After returning to 
Darwin the group flew to Bullo 
River in a small Cessna. After 
staying a few days the party 
travelled to the flood plains of the 
Mary River where transport was by 
air-boat. The objectives of the trip 
were to survey places for tourists 
to go and to find suitable places for 
fishing. A photographer from a 
fishing magazine travelled with the 
group and Gordon’s task was to 
compile lists of birds. 


CROKER ISLAND is situated 
north of Arnhem Land in the 
Arafura Sea. The island is about 
50 km from north to south and 
about 15 km from east to west. 
Accommodation was on the west 
side of the island in a tented camp, 
managed by an aboriginal couple. 
This camp is only about 8 km from 
the Gurig National Park, which is 
on the mainland. The Cobourg 
Marine Park is close by. The camp 
manager has fishing rights in that 
area. 


Tourist fishing is on a catch and 
release basis, with damage to fish 
prevented by flattening the barbs 
on fishhooks. A road links the 
camp to Minjilang, a «small 
aboriginal village on the opposite 
side of the island. The island is flat 
with extensive flood plains. Tides 
are not very great and storms are 
common. At the southern end of 
the island there is a weather 
Station that is only accessible by 
boat. 


... Roy Whiteside 


Birds 

Among the species shown on 
slides or mentioned by Gordon 
were Rainbow Bee-eater, Beach 
Stone-curlew, Bar-tailed Godwit, 
Great-billed Heron, Red-backed 
Button-quail, Eastern Reef Egret 
(only blue ones were seen), 
Australian Pratincoles (seen 
around the camp site), Mangrove 
Heron, Osprey, Ruddy Turnstone, 
Pied Oystercatcher and Sooty 
Oystercatcher. 

Fish and Fishing 

Local people were shown fishing 
off the beach for Blue Salmon 
using hand-lines. 

Lures were used to fish for 
Barramundi in the mangroves. 
Tarpon was another type of fish 
caught there. At the northern end 
of Croker Island some blue-water 
fishing enabled Queen-fish and 
Trevally to be caught and released. 
Barramundi 

These have a large mouth and are 
good eating. In salt water they are 
a silvery colour but in fresh water 
they are a greenish colour. They 
are all born males, but depending 
on climatic conditions some 
change into females after two or 
three years. Barramundi spawn in 
the flood plains and then move out 
into rivers. 

Other Wildlife 

Timor ponies run wild on the island 
Green Tree Ants 

Mud Skippers have eyes that move 
individually on turrets making them 
extremely difficult to get close to. 


GURIG NATIONAL PARK has 
different vegetation from Croker 
Island with tropical woodlands 
containing some deciduous trees. 


BULLO RIVER is SSW of Darwin 
and runs into Victoria River. Bullo 
River Station covers an area of 
about one million acres. A good 
barramundi fishing spot was found 
at the point where Dingo Creek 
runs into Bullo River. 


February 2002 


Among some of the bird species 
seen in this area were Varied 
Triller, Brolga, Red-backed Fairy- 
wren, Blue-winged Kookaburra and 
Bustard. 

A helicopter dropped the party at 
various places. Crocodiles had 
taken a couple of horses a few 
days before. Boab trees are 
common in the tropical woodland. 


MARY RIVER is in North West 
Arnhem Land. It runs into the sea 
close to the western side of 
Kakadu National Park. The party 
was accommodated in a lodge on 
the flood plains. Travel through the 
wetlands was by airboat that was 
very noisy, but otherwise a good 
form of transport. 

Birds 

Some of the bird species seen 
were Whistling Kites which used to 
sit above the boat every day, 
Magpie Geese which were nesting 
all above these flood plains, 
Spotless Crakes, Marsh Terns, 
Great Egrets, Jabiru, Intermediate 
Egret, Forest Kingfisher, Pied 
Heron, Green Pigmy Geese, 
Radjah Shelduck, Jacana, Cicada 
Bird and Blue-faced Honeyeater. 
Other Wildlife 

Water Buffalo. 

Pretty-faced Wallabies came quite 
close to cabin in the early morning. 
Large crocodiles in the mangrove 
creeks. 

Incident on one occasion 

The motor on the airboat could not 
be restarted because the battery 
had gone flat. Fortunately one of 
the party had a satellite phone so 
he rang his wife who rang Darwin 
and a battery was brought down 
about 4 hours later by helicopter. 
The skipper wanted the helicopter 
to lower the battery down because 
he did not want to get into the 
water but the helicopter pilot would 
not do this, so eventually the 
skipper had to wade in waist-deep 
water to carry the battery to the air- 
boat. 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Diana Primrose. 


ep 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion Report 
Ironbark Basin 
13 December 2001 


...Polly Cutcliffe 


On a fine, warm morning, 15 
members led by Kay Campbell 
made their way down into the 
Basin, accompanied by the calls 
of White-throated Treecreepers, 
Yellow Robins, Grey Fantails, 
Spotted Pardalotes, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos, Galahs, 
Crimson Rosellas, an occasional 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoo and Olive-backed 
Oriole, with many stops to locate 
these sometimes elusive callers. 


As we came in sight of the sea, 
the forest opened out into 
heathland, and the main birds 
seen were Superb Fairy-wrens, 
New Holland Honeyeaters, 
Silvereyes and White-browed 
Scrubwrens. We located two 
raptors -— Whistling Kite and 
Nankeen Kestrel, but no sign of 
the Peregrines which nest on the 
cliff-face. Approaching Pt Addis 
Road, in an area of low-growing 
heathland, those in the lead were 
lucky to sight Southern Emu- 
wrens before they ‘went to 
ground’ and refused all 
encouragements to make an 
appearance. 


We made our way to Pt Addis to 
have our lunch on the boardwalk/ 
lookout. Here we were treated to 
the sight of Rufous Bristlebirds 
coming out into the open and 
feeding their demanding offspring. 
(On a subsequent visit 3 weeks 
later, | was able to locate the 
Emu-wrens again, and had good 
views of the Bristlebirds from the 
boardwalk.) 


In all, we recorded 39 species. 


Thankyou Kay’ for a very 
interesting and rewarding outing, 
and opening our eyes to 
something new and unexpected 
in a well-known area. 


Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion Report 


17 January 2002 


... Rhonda Jennings 


Eleven members met up with our 
leader for the day, Gordon 
McCarthy, at Jerringot at 8.30 am 
where our bird list was started for 
the day with sightings of Royal 
Spoonbill, Golden-headed 
Cisticola and Latham’s Snipe. 


We then moved on to Lake 
Connewarre where our group 
number became 23. Here we 
saw Darter sunning themselves, 
an elegant Great Egret standing 
motionless in the lake, Hoary- 
headed Grebe at play and Marsh 
Tern surveying the area. 


Our next stop was Hospital 
Swamp where, from the carpark 
we saw a large flock of Yellow- 
billed Spoonbill which were being 
visited by one Royal Spoonbill. 
Golden-headed Cisticola obliged 
by sitting on the reeds very close 
by us giving us excellent views of 
their delicate colourings. 


Other highlights at Hospital 
Swamp came as we were walking 
from the carpark over to the lake. 
Peter found a Superb Fairy- 
wren’s nest in the grass, with one 
egg inside. Many of us had not 
seen one of these nests before 
and were fascinated by the front 
entrance. 


Further along the track we 
encountered in excess of 100 
Tree Martins many of which were 
juvenile, sitting close together on 
the wire strands of the fence. 
They made a delightful picture 
which we were all happy to stop 
to admire. 


An educational discussion was 
held on an easy way to identify 
the two Martins. The Fairy Martin 
has a rust cap and clean white 
feathers, while the Tree Martin 
has a rust band on the forehead 
and the feathers are not quite so 
clean. 
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Not many birds on the lake but 
three Swamp Harriers soaring 
nearby made the walk worthwhile. 


Up to this stage of the morning, 
we had seen three small flocks of 
waders in flight, all too far away to 
identify, so none were on our bird 
list. 


Back to the cars for morning tea 
after which we went to Beanches 
Lane. Black-winged and Banded 
Stilts were in abundance. 
Avocets close to shore were 
busy fossicking in the shallows. A 
Black-fronted Dotterel seen here 
was our only wader for the 
morning. An Australian Shoveler 
and Calamanthus were good 
sightings here. 


In all our species total was 62. 


Gordon was thanked for sharing 
his time and knowledge of this 
locality with us. Another 
enjoyable and successful outing 
concluded. 


ES 


NEXT MID-WEEK BIRD 


GROUP EXCURSION 
Thursday, 21 February 2002 


Serendip Sanctuary, Lara 


Vernon Cohen has very kindly 
agreed to lead this excursion — he 
has been associated with the 
Sanctuary for a number of years 
and lives in the area. 


Meet at Corio Village carpark, 
south-west corner, at 8.30 am or 
at the Serendip Sanctuary 
carpark at 9.00 am. 

Finish about midday. 


There is very little tree cover, so 
be prepared, and carry whatever 
you need to eat and drink. 


Enquiries: 
Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 
15 January 2002 


Speakers: Trevor Pescott, Marilyn 
Hewish and Gordon McCarthy 


Topic: Finding some of the 
Geelong Region more difficult to 
find birds 


For a number of years the first 
meeting of the year of the Bird 
Group has seen group members 
discuss how to find difficult to find 
birds. This year Trevor Pescott 
discussed Rose and Pink Robins, 
Marilyn Hewish Zebra Finches and 
Gordon McCarthy Brush 
Bronzewings. 


Both Rose and Pink Robins are 
birds of the wet forest. They are 
most likely to be found in densely 
vegetated gullies, fern gullies and 
in wet sclerophyll forest such as 
that found in the Otway Ranges. 
As these are difficult habitats to 
penetrate most birds are seen from 
walking tracks. Waterfall tracks, 
the Cumberland, Sheoak and Grey 
River tracks and Maites Rest are 
good locations as are the gullies 
on Carlisle Heath. 


The birds are similar but distinct, 
differences exist between the 
males, the females and immatures 
of the two species. Rose Robin 
males are dark grey with a rose 
pink breast that extends only down 
to the belly which is pale. The tail, 
which is long, has white outer tail 
feathers. Pink Robin males have a 
pink breast that extends further 
down the belly and do not have 
white outside tail feathers. Female 
Rose Robins are brownish-grey, 
have a broken whitish wing-bar 
and white outer tail- feathers. 
Female Pinks are brownish, have 
a broken orange-ish wing-bar and 
no white outer tail feathers. 
Immatures of both species 
resemble female birds. 


Pink Robins are smaller and are 
canopy feeders in which they 
behave not unlike a flycatcher. 
They are strictly wet forest birds 
and prefer forest in which there is 
at least some acacia to be found. 
They nest high in the canopy 
building a beautiful small nest 


.. John Bottomley 


often decorated with lichen. They 
are site faithful in nestings sites 
often using not just the same tree 
but the same fork over successive 
years. 


Pink Robins behave more like a 
typical robin taking food from the 
ground and low in the understorey. 
They nest lower also; often below 
five metres. The nest is larger than 
that of the Rose Robin and often 
incorporates moss. They can be 
found in drier forest than the Rose 
Robin. They are often seen in the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens in 
Winter. 


The song of the Rose Robin is a 
quiet, sweet ‘dick, dick, diddit, 
deer, deer’ with a bell-like quality. 
Both species make a ‘tick’ call that 
sounds like a snapping stick. 


Zebra Finches are typically found 
in the drier parts of Victoria but can 
be found in the Geelong region if 
looked for in the right place. 


They have been reported very 
occasionally from South of 
Geelong but nearly all records are 
from the You Yangs or further 
north. Almost the entire over 
seventy reports in Geelong Bird 
Reports are from the Werribee 
Plains, Bacchus Marsh or the 
Brisbane Ranges. 


Where present Zebra Finches can 
usually be seen in good numbers. 
Reported flock sizes are up to 
100+ and typically include several 
dozen birds. A good location to 
see Zebras is on Argoona Road 
West of Werribee but by far and 
away the most reliable location is 
just North of Bacchus Marsh to the 
West of the Long Forest. Bences 
Lane and Buckleys Road can be 
found to the South of the Diggers 
Rest-Coimadai Road and to the 
East of the Bacchus Marsh — 
Gisborne Road. A slow drive along 
these roads will very likely reveal a 
flock feeding on seeds in one of 
the adjacent paddocks or resting in 
Boxthorn. When flushed they fly to 
Boxthorn or other shrubs making a 
‘blizzard’ of ‘twang-twang’ calls. 
Very often birds will perch high in 


the shrubs providing very good 
looks for those interested. 


Zebras can be found throughout 
the year with the biggest flocks 
occurring in March, April and May. 


Brush Bronzewings” are 
uncommon in the Geelong Region. 
Writing in 1914 Belcher in his The 
Birds of the District of Geelong 
stated ‘The Brush Bronzewing is 
now a rare species (it was 
probably never common) and its 
limits not easy to define.’ Nothing 
has changed! Adult birds in good 
light are easy to distinguish from 
the more common Common 
Bronzewing but immature birds or 
poor light can make identification 
tricky. 


Both species are breeding 
residents in the Geelong region. 
Both are woodland birds with the 
Brush Bronzewing requiring a 
dense understorey to be present. 
Common Bronzewings in contrast 
are most often found in open 
woodland. Typical locations from 
which Brush Bronzewings have 
been reported in recent years 
include Carlisle State Park, the 
Distillery Creek area near Aireys 
Inlet and Gellibrand River. 


Brush Bronzewings are most 
easily seen either early in the 
morning or just before dusk. At 
other times of the day they are 
more likely to be heard than seen. 


The voice of the Brush Bronzewing 
is a repeated muffled ‘oom’ similar 
to that of the Common Bronzewing 
but repeated slightly more quickly 
and of a slightly higher tone. 


The group expressed their thanks 
to Trevor, Marilyn and Gordon for 
their interesting and useful 
presentations. 


mam am 
am mm om 


Speaker next meeting will be 
Valda Dedman and her topic, 
White-winged Choughs. 

Trevor Pescott will Chair the 
meeting in. John Bottomley’s 
absence while he, Jocelyn and 
Margaret are overseas. 


John has taken over the leadership of 
the Bird Group from Barry Lingham 
who is in the UK this year. Barry has 
done a wonderful job of leading the 
group for quite-a number of years, for 
which we thank him. 
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BIRD OBSERVATIONS FOR JANUARY 2002 
... compiled by John Bottomley 


This month | have taken the unusual step of only including records from a limited number of types of birds, namely those 
associated with our wetlands. Included therefore are records of waterfowl, Grebes, Crakes and Rails, Egrets and Spoonbills, 
waders etc. The records illustrate how lucky we are in the Geelong region to still possess such a wide range of fresh and saltwater 
habitats. Not only does this ensure that we have access to a wide range of species — records are included for close to fifty species — 
but also that these can often be seen in large numbers. Many of these records are for hundreds of birds and in a few cases for 
thousands. They illustrate clearly that the Bellarine Peninsula is a stronghold for Blue-billed Ducks, that the last year has been a 
very good one in the region for Darters, Black-tailed Native-Hens and White-necked Herons and that the Geelong region is one of 
the best in Australia to see Banded Stilts. My apologies to all those who submitted observations on other sorts of birds. These have 
all been recorded and will be used in upcoming Geelong Bird Reports. 


Observations were submitted by (BAt) Bryant Attwood, BelIBOCA, (DK) Dave King, GFNC, (MHe) Marilyn Hewish, (MAC) Margaret 
Cameron, (PB) Peter Bright, (PRa) Pamela Ray, (RBa) Ray Baverstock, (RBe) Rod Beasley, (RBu) Rohan Bugg, (RG) Rob Ganly, 


(RL) Richard Loyn , (RMc) Rob MacKenzie, (TS) Tracey Spokes, (VWD) Valda Dedman. 


Species No. Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 16 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Cape Barren Goose 2 28/12/01 Lara. Lake on Forest Road. RMc 
Freckled Duck 3 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Blue-billed Duck 187 3/10/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. BellIBOCA 
416 18/10/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. GFNC 
3 26/10/01 Lake Lorne. MAC 
3 10/11/01 McLeods Waterholes. A male and two females or young. May have MAC 
bred at this location. 
2 10/11/01 Lake Lorne. Both male birds. MAC 
180-200 9/12/01 Freshwater Lake. 110 present on 7/01/02. MHe, RL 
87 15/12/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. PB 
200 0/01/02 Portarlington Sewage Works. PB, PRa 
100+ 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Musk Duck 9 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Australian Shelduck 25 28/12/01 Gnarwarre. On a roadside dam. BAt 
350+ 1/1/02 Modewarre. In a freshly mown paddock. BAt 
Hardhead 270 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
50 9/12/01 Freshwater lake. MHe 
250 5/01/02 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Australian Wood Duck 12+ 10/11/01 Lake Lorne. A pair with six young plus at least four other birds. MAC 
41 19/12/01 Gnarwarre. On a dam. BAt 
Pacific Black Duck 6 5/01/02 Buckleys Falls. RBa 
Grey Teal 19 9/12/01 Lake Victoria. 220 on 7/01/02 and 760 on 13/01/02. MHe, MAC, RL 
a 5/01/02 Barwon River at Queens Park. RBa 
Chestnut Teal 78 9/12/01 Lake Victoria. 370 on 7/01/02 and 1900 on 13/01/02. MHe, MAC, RL 
Australasian Shoveller 15 12/01/02 Freshwater Lake. MHe 
Black-faced Cormorant 10 9/01/02 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. Perched on reef. MHe 
Great Crested Grebe 1 26/10/01 Lake Lorne. MAC 
2 12/11/01 Lake Colac. RBa 
18 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
11+ 5/12/01 Lake Victoria. A large number at one location. PB, BellBOCA 
1 from 5/12/01 Point Henry, Alcoa Wetlands. Present until 9/01/02. RG 
1 6/1/02 Portarlington Sewage Works. First record for the location. PB, PRa 
Hoary-headed Grebe 220 9/12/01 Freshwater Lake. MHe 
120 9/12/01 Lake Victoria. Four on 7/01/02. MHe, RL 
Darter 2 10/11/01 Lake Lorne. MAC 
2 10/11/01 Swan Bay. On beach just North of the jetty. MAC 
1 11/11/01 Brisbane Ranges, Lesser Stony Creek Reservoir. MAC 
1 5/12/01 Buckley Falls. BAt 
1 16/12/01 Lake Lorne. Breeding. BellBOCA 
1 21/12/01 Drysdale. McLeods Waterhole. : RMc 
2 21/12/01 Lake Lorne. A male sitting on a nest. No sign of female. RMc 
5 23/12/01 Lake Lorne. Female sitting on nest with male close by. Three other RMc 
males on the lake. 
1 11/01/02 Barwon River at Moorabool Street Bridge. DK, 
Australian Pelican 2 7/1/02 Barwon Heads at the Sheepwash. Swimming on the river. RBa 
White-faced Heron 100 13/01/02 Lake Conewarre. BAt 
Little Egret 50+ 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
White-necked Heron 10 3/11/01 Lake Gherang. RMc 
1 26/11/01 Highton. Flying over in the evening being harrassed by a Pied Curra- RBa 
wong. 
1 15/12/01 janice Golf Course. Also 31/12/01, 2/01/02 and 14/01/02. BAt 
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Species No. Date Comments Observer 
White-necked Heron 1 28/12/01 Gnarwarre. BAt 
1 01/01/02 Moriac. BAt 
10 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Cattle Egret 135 3/11/01 Lake Modewarre. Many in breeding plumage. RMc 
2 23/12/01 Lake Lorne. RMc 
Great Egret 1 7/01/02 Barwon Heads at the Sheepwash. RBa 
50+ 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Nankeen Night Heron 1 16/12/01 Drysdale at the Basin. PB, BellBOCA 
2 16/12/01 Lake Lorne. PB, BellBOCA 
Australian White Ibis 100+ 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Royal Spoonbill 8 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 1 18/10/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. First record for this location. GFNC 
1 6/12/01 Gnarwarre. A juvenile with a pinkish bill. Also one on 14/01/02. BAt 
1 6/01/02 Portarlington Sewage Works. Second record for this location. PB, PRa 
6 13/01/02 Lake Connewarre. BAt 
Brolga 4 Early Hospital swamp. A pair with half-grown chicks. RBe 
January. 
Buff-banded Rail 1 5/12/01 Lake Victoria. PB, BellIBOCA 
Baillons Crake 3 5/01/02 Reedy Lake. One pair and a single bird at separate locations. RMc 
Australian Spotted Crake 1 25/11/01 Point Cook RBu 
2 28/12/01 You Yangs at Barros Dam. RMC . 
1 5/01/02 Reedy Lake. RMc 
Purple Swamphen 4 10/11/01 Swan Bay Road Reservoir. Two adults and two young. A regular MAC 
breeding site. 
7 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. A pair with four young and one bird sitting on nest with RMc 
three eggs. 
Black-tailed Native-hen 1 3/10/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. First record for this location. BellBOCA 
10 12/10/01 Avalon Salt Swamp near the beach. MAC 
1 26/10/01 Lake Lorne. Two seen on 10/11/01. MAC 
45 3/11/01 Lake Gherang. Feeding with Coots. RMc 
9 23/11/01 Swan Bay at the jetty. RMc 
2 23/11/01 Lake Lorne. RMc 
12 25/11/01 Point Cook. RBu 
29 7/01/02 Freshwater Lake. MHe, RL 
6 13/01/02 Lake Victoria. MHe, MAC 
Eurasian Coot 4000+/- 15/11/01 Reedy Lake. RMc 
2300+/- 9/12/01 Freshwater Lake. MHe 
Latham's Snipe 5 29/11/01 Jerringot. VWD 
36 8/01/02 St Leonards Salt Lagoon. MHe 
20+ 9/01/02 Point Henry in a variety of locations. RG 
Common Greenshank 1 7/01/02 Barwon Heads at Sheepwash. RBa 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 5 14/11/01  Jerringot. RMc 
2000+/- 9/01/02 Breamlea, Minya Lane. MHe 
Red-necked Stint 1 9/12/01 Lake Victoria. 100 on 7/01/02 and 1215 on 13/01/02. MHe, RL 
Black-winged Stilt 1 3/10/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. BellIBOCA 
1 10/11/01 Lake Lorne. Not common in this location. MAC 
1 15/12/01 Portarlington Sewage Works. PB 
Banded Stilt 200+ 21/08/01 Lake Beeac. TS 
8 12/10/01 Avalon Salt Swamp near the Beach. MAC 
500 7/01/02 Lake Victoria. 545 present on 13/01/02. MHe, MAC, RL 
300 8/01/02 St Leonards Salt Lagoon. MHe 
Red-necked Avocet 8 21/08/01 Lake Beeac. TS 
6 12/10/01 Avalon Salt Swamp near the Beach. MAC 
23 9/01/02 Breamlea, Minya Lane. MHe 
Hooded Plover 2 13/12/01 Black Rocks. RG 
Red-kneed Dotterel 1 25/11/01 Point Cook. RBu 
10 19/12/01 Gnarwarre. Also seven on 1/01/02 and eight on 14/01/02. BAt 
Banded Lapwing 3 18/10/01 Connewarre at Bluestone Road. Two adults and a chick. MAC 
6 26/10/01 Black Rocks. MAC 
29 10/11/01 Barwon Heads on Black Rocks Road. MAC 
Masked Lapwing 5 9/12/01 Gnarwarre. BAt 
30+ 15/12/01 Jerringot. 50-60 present on 14/01/02. BAt 
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GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (2000-2001) 


President Position vacant 

Vice-President Position vacant 

Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 

Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 woodies@jc.com.au 
Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 

Committee Member Bernie Franke 5224 1312 berkers@smartchat.net.au 


Claire Greenwell 52437047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


Diana Primrose 52501811  primrose@sunet.com.au 
k; Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


É k Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
John Bottomley 52841554 johnbo@swift.net.au 


Honorary Librarian Position vacant 
Editor Claire Greenwell 52437047 Mobile 0416 006407 
i (E-mail address) cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 
Bio-diversity Group Frank Scheelings 5229 7494 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 


permission provided that acknowledgement of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 February, 2002. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help — late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette to P.O. Box 1047, Geelong, 3200 


Email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Phone Claire 5243 7047 or 0416 006407 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER MAILING 


Lorraine Preston Bev Wheeler Sheila Silver 
Edna Harrison 


Valerie Lloyd-Jones Mary Hamilton Claire Greenwell 
Judy Davies Jenny Drummond 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


The Meeting Room behind the big hall at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 
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